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Remarks on the Hebrew Text of Beii-8ira. — By Crawfokd 
H. Tot, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

About two thirds of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira have now 
been discovered (most of chapters 3-16, 30-32, 35-51, and parts 
of other chapters) — enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its character. The heated discussions of the last five years 
appear to have ceased, and a consensus of judgment is gradually 
being reached. The view is gaining ground that the fragments 
discovered represent a genuine Hebrew text, but a very corrupt 
one — a text that has passed through many hands, has suffered a 
variety of fortunes, and only to a limited extent furthers the 
reconstruction of the original book. 1 The hypothesis that the 
Hebrew text, as a whole, is a retranslation from the Syriac or 
from the Greek or from both these, can hardly be maintained. 
The opposite view is supported by the following facts: (1) In a 
number of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Versions, 2 and sometimes enables us to explain the erroneous 
readings of the latter. 3 (2) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebrew and one or both of the Versions, the agree- 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriac, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to suppose the scribe to be a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capriciousness, or with a still more improbable spirit of critical 
research. (3) In the majority of passages the style has the 
qualities of the old aphoristic literature — the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes approaching obscurity) of Proverbs and 



1 This view is held by Neubauer, Cowley, Schechter, Taylor, Driver, 
G. Margoliouth, Smend, Bacher, Konig, I. Levi, Noldeke, Schlatter, 
Ryssel, Houtsma, Abrahams, E. N. Adler, Tyler, and others. On the 
opposite side are D. S. Margoliouth, and perhaps Bickell, Gaster and 
others. 

2 See, for example, 8. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 9. 4, 11, 15, 10. 5, 7, 10, 17, 
18, 22, 11. 28. 

3 As in 18. 32 f., 19. 1, 20. 6, 36. 26. 
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Koheleth — a literary form that a late translator would not be 
likely to attempt or to attain. (4) The vocabulary is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud- 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabisms and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as belonging to 
the period during which translations would probably have been 
made; for such a period would almost certainly have betrayed 
itself by its diction. 

In connection with the Aramaisms and Arabisms that occur 
in the Hebrew fragments the question arises : How far are these 
to be referred to the original Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to the diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190 B.C., at which time the 
current spoken Hebrew was probably largely contaminated with 
Aramaic words and expressions. The facts that Assyrian and 
Jewish officers of the time of Hezekiah were acquainted with 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. 18. 26), that Aramaic was the official language 
in the western provinces of the Persian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found in large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic — all these show 
that this language had penetrated deep into the common speech 
of the Jewish territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more occur 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Ben- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences : 
they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand- 
ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter- 
ests ; they differ in the fact that Koheleth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira's piety leads him to preserve 
the traditional expressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imper- 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted we with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of the 
time ; Ben-Sira may have used many words not found therein. 

When we come down to the second century of our era, the 
point to which we can probably trace the existing text of Ben- 
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Sira (as will be shown below), the case is still stronger. Ara- 
maic was then the vernacular of the Jews, Ben-Sira's book was 
not guarded by canonical sacredness and an authoritative text, 
and scribes might naturally introduce Aramaic words and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the probable 
date of the MSS. of our Ben-Sira fragments (the tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic influence continued. The linguistic 
relations, it is true, were modified: after the Moslem conquest, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to adopt Arabic as their language of inter- 
course; but they continued to write in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
with a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the Hebrew 
text of Ben-Sira would it be strange to find that it contained 
Aramaic words. These might be of the Western dialect or of the 
Eastern ; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as DDHJ (BS. 
37. 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif- 
ficult to make such a distinction in the vocabulary. 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writings is not great. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (DDflJ) the following appear to be Syriasms. 
In 3. 13, DVy is employed in the sense "forgive," in imitation 
of Syr. MS?; 8. 11, fTXH, " depart," if it be the right reading, 
is not Hebrew ; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of ^IfH , 
and the text appears to be in disorder; 6. 7, 13. lib, fVDJ, for 
which Saadia has HDD and HDJO; 12. 13, 39. 30, JE? /VIT 
"beasts of prey," Hebrew m'&n JlTl or pINH '17 ; 30. 20c, 
JONJ "eunuch" is translation of Syr. frOD'HO; 1 8. 1, TMPp 
"hard, cruel;" 9. 18, VTfl ty K£>£; 31. 7, E>pj "stumble," 
cf. 41. 2c; 38. 25d, nVJft5> "discourses." JT2 (42. 12) 

1 It is impossible to understand 7QKJ here otherwise than in the 
sense of "eunuch," and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 
for " eunuch " is QHD • Arabic (jj. JU-aJI ^vax! is " treasurer," and 
an eivovxoc might be a treasurer, or might be a "trusted" person in any 
position ; but this fact does not warrant us in regarding " eunuch " as 
a Hebrew signification of QXJ • 
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"among" ( = fiJ*D) is doubtful; it occurs in Pr. 8. 2, and may 
perhaps be regarded as a neohebraism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fragments. If the reading 

of i2. 3 (nvy x*? np-is o. mi] dji jnsn mxh roie j»n) 

be correct, ffiJQ must be taken as identical with Arabic a— i— * 
— the word is not elsewhere- found in Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it : Greek has iv8e\ex.% OVT '- 
"persistent," apparently reading some form of HI J; Syriac has 
*lp*P i apparently reading Piel or Hifil of j"T\) . Smend, fol- 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to JTJO . translating: "there is no 
advantage for him who leaves wicked men in quiet." The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring out the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv- 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly; thus, in v. 7: "give 
to the good and withhold from the bad." Failing of a better 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root f"UO "give" 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the form here used is an Arab- 
ism that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septuagint and Syriac had nearly these consonants), but 
at an early period. 

The stem p 1 ?!"! undoubtedly occurs (38. 1 and elsewhere) in 
the sense "create," a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
insertion of an Arabic-speaking scribe ; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the language of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before the tenth century. Several 
scholars (Noldeke and others) hold, however, that the sense 
" create " may be good Hebrew. The stem has acquired sets of 
opposed meanings, on the one hand, "create," on the other 
hand, " perish," and both may be derived from an original sense 
"divide, measure, arrange." It is conceivable that the mean- 
ing "create" existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 
occur in the Hebrew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difficulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

The participle ATltS'D "shining" (50. 7) appears to be an 
Arabism. One may doubt the origin of fT^H "have regard for, 
honor" (38. 1), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense "pasture, feed, take care of." 
The special sense "honor" may have come in under Arabic 
influence. 
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It is to be noted that, while there are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51. 12- 
30), not all seeming cases of translation are to be so explained. 
As an illustration we may take 46. 20, in which the first couplet 
(speaking of Samuel) reads: "and even after his death he 
allowed himself to be consulted, and declared to the king his 
ways." Here the word "ways" does not agree with the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously inappropriate ; the Greek, 
the Syriac and the Latin have "his end," which is what the 
connection demands; the Hebrew VDTl is a synonym of 
VfiimN, and this is a corruption of "IfiHIlN . As the Syriac 
has niTTINi it is natural to suppose (as Levi does) that the 
Hebrew is a translation of the incorrect Syriac form. But a 
Hebrew scribe with the Syriac before him would probably have 
written the familiar Hebrew word tDH and not "|Tl. The 
latter is more simply explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew fT)N , which would be accounted for as a cor- 
ruption of the original Hebrew jnifK • 

The question arises, how far we can now establish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. The answer must be, that it is not 
possible to fix the original as a whole. There are many passages 
in which there need not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning are questionable. The 
most that can now be attempted is to establish a probable 
text of about the third century of our era. In general, our 
Hebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadia, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
century. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Versions furnish a some- 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek (Gb.). In the Hebrew and the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition ; the 
one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 
Babylonian Jews, the other coming chiefly through Alexandrian 
Jews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Version without revision ; — a regrettable procedure, as a trans- 
lation by Jerome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fourth century for us. As it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of about the third century, and this may be controlled 
in part by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such comparison 
being made, we have in the Versions a text standing at the dis- 
tance of about four centuries from the original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scribal carelessness and revis- 
ion. The Syriac translator undoubtedly exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not improbable that Ben-Sira's 
grandson took liberties with the text in the interests of Greek 
clearness and smoothness. The Hebrew, on its side, had suf- 
fered similar fortunes. In the third century it had been nearly 
five hundred years in the hands of scribes, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped without additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
may conclude that their text is not very different from that 
known to the Talmudic writers, after this latter, in its turn, has 
been freed from excrescences. The result is that we reach two 
main text-records in the third century, one Hebrew and one 
Greek. When these are compared, it appears that their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so involved that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts in a strict sense. We are 
rather led to the conclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
throughout the Christian and Jewish worlds had produced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted. For convenience's sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, but an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 
construct. 



